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A well-proportioned mind is one which shows no 
particular bias; one of which we may safely say that it will 
never cause its owner to be confined as a madman, tortured 
as & heretic, or crucified as a blasphemer. Also, on the 
other hand, that it will never cause him to be applauded as 
a prophet, revered as a priest, or exalted as a king. Its 
usual blessings are happiness and mdiocrity, 


Thomas Hardy - Tho Return of tho Native. 


In addition to bibliography and description of courses in which our approach to 
criticism is dncorporated, we wish to present to members of our group articles 
in which method is specifically disoussed, The first of these articles has beon 
contributed by a member of our group who has been successful in applying his _. 


insights and technique both to scholarly writing and to journalism, 


Notes on the Use of Psychological Tools 
in Literary Scholarship 


by Leon Edel 


It is, perhaps, one of the largest problems in tho field of literary 
study today and one about which oonfusion exists at every turn, How shall the 
biographer, tho critic, the literary historian use the new psychological tools 
which have been made available to him by the discoverios and insights of Sigmund 
Freud and his successors? The sociological-historical tools have, on the wholo, 
been mastered: awareness of their function has cxisted for 1 long time and thoir 
use has beon largely a question of orientation and undorstanding,. Moreovor, 
they belonged to the ficld. ‘Yhen was history, properly practisod, not criticisn, 
analysis, oven literaturo? and whon was sociology, in its broadest sense, not 
an extonsion of historical undorstanding? Psychological understanding is quite 
anothor matter, Much of it, we might say, had oxisted long boforo tho wdor- 
standing of psychology itsclf; and thon tho insights of Froud, who loanod hoav- 
ily at moments on literaturo in certain of his oxpositions, opcnod up now 
avenucs =~ and also much confusion. About no field, in our timo, has there 
beon more generated heat and misunderstanding than the suddon and often mis- 
guided (becauso wmninstructod) attempt to use tho psychological tools. 


They have boon usod, first of all, by tho psychologists themselvos, in an 
invasion of the field of literatures; and if, on the oe hand, the psychologists 
arc undoubtedly qualified to usc tho tools, their litorary equipment, ospocially 
in the realm of critical undorstanding, has boen sadly wanting at timos, 
Noverthcless thoir papors on “applicd” psychology, or appliod psycho-analysis -- 
the latter torm, used by Ernest Jones, strikos mo as questionable -- have shed 
light on hitherto dark and tortuous passages of litorary and biographical study. 
The psychologist turnod litteratour is not, properly spoaking, 2 student of 
literature. His appraisal of litcrary material on a quasi-clinical lovel reduces 
a given literary case to the languago of his profession and of the consulting 
room, and ends up with tho discovory of somo aspocts of 4 givon artistic nouro- 
sise “hen thoy spoak of “applicd psycho-analysis" they arc only compounding the 
confusion. Psycho-analysis, properly speaking, cannot be practisod upon inort 
materials: a living consciousness must bo available, providing fantasy and 
rationalization, "transference" and all the clinical ovidence brought into a room 
by a physical prosencec, Tho dead author can neithor be laid upon a couch nor 
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rendered articulate. He is approached only through his work, his letters, anec- 
dotes of his friends, and such other traces as he has left behind him during his 
passage through the world, To presume to "psycho-analyze" such material is to 
misuse the very term and to misunderstand the psychological tool, 


If, therefore, the student of literature is prompted to take with ao grain 
of salt the speculations of the psychiatrist, the latter in turn is equally jus- 
tified in regarding as presumptuous the ossays of the literary student trying to 
turn psychologist. The psychologist, applying his literary evidence, 
is perhaps on firmer ground, even when he makes palpable crrors and crude spoc- 
ulationse He, at loast, invokos clinical experience and observation and some 
systematic study of himself; usually ho has the bonofit of having undorgone 
psycho-analysis, and if he is properly ondowed and trained, his requisite sunsi- 
tivity to hwnon material can make him oxtromoly sonsitive to litorary matorial-- 
which is always human material. Usually, also, ho is not trying to speak as a 
literary specialist, but as a psychologist who happens to have encountored 
cortain literary matcrial which he is trying to illuminato. Can the samo bo 
said of the roverse situation? The answor would bo that it rarocly con, for tho 
literary student, howovor oxpert in his own ficld, is usually an amateur 
psychologist wading in deop and difficult wators, He may read up on tho 
Oedipus complex and apply it right and left, but his application of it is foro- 
doomed to bo forocd, and even falso, since tho Ocdipus complox, roughly namod 
by Freud out of litcraturo, is an amalgam of many situations: tho very word 
‘oomplox" donotes ite ‘So, too, tho uso of so-called Froudian symbolism in liter- 
ary studies is fraught with danger, It has 211 tho pitfalls that tho psycholo- 
gists thomselvos havo rocognizod, and principally tho danger of “projoction" on 
the part of tho literary student of his ow probloms and fantasics into the work 
he is studyinge Symbols cannot be as fixed or as psychologically meaningful 
when lifted from the printed pago as thoy are when communicated in a living 
contoxte 


We have, thus, 2 mutual invasion of two spocialized ficlds by oxports 
usually qualified to work only in one of them, The literary student turned 
psychologist -- rampant with his now-found psychological instruments -- succcods 
at best in roducing his matcrial to a semblanco of a clinical roport that 
belongs ncoither to literature nor to psychology, and which undorstandably arouscs 
"rosistance" -- both literary and psychological -- among traditional scholarse 
At the same timo the practising psychologist, who has romainod on his owm ground 
but merely borrowod literary matorial as grist for his particular mill, can 
hardly rogard his confrere from the literary faculty as anythine but a rank, snd 
porhaps evon bungling, amatour. 


In theso invasions of litcrary-psychological torritorics let us rcmomber, 
therefore, that it is the litorary student who is borrowing tho non-literary 
tools. Tho psychologist is at all times using instruments propor to himsolf; 
he is meroly borrowing matorial from outside his consulting room. Tho burdon 
therefore lies much more with tho literary students; it is he who must oquip him- 
self to usc the psychological tools accurately. For only thon is he in a posi- 
tion to challonge the psychologist on valid ground, if necessary; morcovor, 
in learning to use tho psychological tools he must also rospoct his ovm ground, 
The psychological study of a creative literary porsomlity and of tho litorary 
process cannot bo mado on gonoralizations obtained from psychological toxt 
books. It can only be mado by a person who cquips himscolf through oxtensivo 
psychological training ami clinical exporicncs, or through the porsonal 
experience of psycho-analysis. Even thon ho must bowaro constantly of tho gronat 
problom of "projection" and the danger of a subjoctivo misroading of toxts, For 
even as a psycho-analyst must undergo analysis himsolf so as not to project his 
ovm probloms into tho oxpericnces of a given patimt, so the literary psycholo- 
gist must be capnble of oxtracting himaclf from his rolationship to his matorial,. 
Froud was acutely awaro of this and his warning to biographors in the spocula- 
tive essay on Loonardo da Vinci has boon too little hooded: I alludo to that 
passago in which he describes how biographers convort tho unfamiliar faco of 
their subjoct into tho familiar faces of their childhood. A psychologicelly 
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oriented biographer or critic must know that if he has bee, attracted to certain 

material rather than to other material it is because of ccrtain subjective fac- 

tors within himself, and he must seek to understand the reasons for his interest 

and his preferences, He has, in this sense, an advantage over the non-psycholo- 

at oriented biographer or critic who often uses litorature as a mirror for 
6 e 


How is the psychological instrument to be used? I submit that tho literary 
student turning psychologist for tho nonce <= wlike his psychological counter- 
part -- must usc his now-found tools to gain his own insights into the hitorary 
material and then he must bury the tools and write literary criticism or history 
or biography on his own ground and not that of the psychologist, Ho must con~ © 
vert and translate into the language of his ow field. He is writing, after a11- 
not as a psychologist but as a literary scholar and he mst beware of "sclling 
out" his own ficld or setting down o study tht in the end is neither litcrary 
nor psychological, bulging with non-literary torminology, He need not talk 
about “sibling rivalries" when he can desoribe quite factually his subjoct's 
relationship to his brothers and sisters; he need not invoko Oodipus when he 
wishes to discuss fear or guilt or anxiety. The psychological tool onablos tho 
literary scholar to sec and discover arcas of creative experience hithorto 
hidden from us. The scholar may learn from a slip of the pen in © manuscript or 
letter much about a subject under study; but he neod not labor the slip -« he 
can quite simply use the knowledge to find the vorifiablo facts to which tho slip 
should, under psychological study, lead him. Tho psychological instrumont can 
prevont us from boing trapped by o writer's ration lisationss it can show us 
often tho gonosis of o work and it can explain a writer's prodeliction for cor- 
tain subjocts in preference to others, It is not, in roality, os new a tool as 
it scems; many critics havo intuitively practiced psycho-criticism for yoars 
with groat success, Tho psychologically oriented scholar can, howovor, today do 
so with greoter accuracy than his loss oxperiencod predecessors, He can catth 
the and insignificant detail, which the run-of-the-mill scholar my over- 
look, and usually doos, and use it to illumimato his matorial. The curious 
thing 2.1so is that, practised in this way, psycho-literaory scholarship can bo 
rondored completely acccptablo to the non=psychologically oriontod scholars, 

To be able to communicato, to arouse sympathy and understanding, rathor than 
provoke resistance, should be tho goal of all students of liternturo socking to 
uso psychology as a moans of attaining criticism-in-depth and domonstrating 
constantly the inter-play of literaturo and of life, Abovo all the studont must 
not undorvaluc his ow trai and background which has fittod him for doaling 
with literary history and criticism, 


Work in Progross 


At the Decomber meoting mombers filled out address cards on which thoy 
@lso listod books, articlos, and projects which wore in progross at tho timo. 
We should liko to list such works in the noxt issuo of this Nowslettor, If any 
mombor has an additional entry for tho list, or wishos to withdraw any projoct 
he has already listod with us, we should appreciate hearing from him boforo 


October 3lste 


Ono contribution to this section has alrcucy beon submittod by a nowly- 
enrolled momber, Dr, Peter Holler, who writes that he is “at presont ongagod in 
a survey of ‘Freudian Intorprotations of German Literaturo,.' I intend to... 
restrict my enquiry to contributions which cither appeared in accrodited psycho- 
analytic (Freudian) publications or which wore mado by professional (Freudian) 
psychoanalysts, That is to say, I shall not take into account works writton 
either by mombers of strongly divergent schools. « « or by scholars and litcr- 


ary mn who sought to apply psychoanalytic methods. ‘while tho survoy onvisagod 
will be primarily bibliographical and descriptive, I hope to include somo 
critical comments," 

Dr. Heller will be with tho Gorman Department, Harvard Univorsity, Cam- 
bridgo, Masse, beginning in October of this yoar, 
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Another PheDe dissertation from a member (sec last fow entrics of 
Bibliography (I) ) is 


Peter Heller ~- The Writer's Image of the Writer: A aN in the Ideologies 
of Six German Authors, - available, as yet, only in micro e in the 
concluding chaptor of this work and specifically in a section of it entitled "The 
Masochistic Rebel,® I attempted to apply psychoanalytic concepts and methods to 


the ideologies of the authors investigated," 
Professor Lucyle Hook of Barnard College oalls our attontion to 


Patriok ifullahy - Qedipus: Myth and Complox, a Review of Psychoanalytic 
Theory (Nev York, 1948.7) nin 


In his "Preface" iir, liullahy tells that this book was orirsinally planned as a joint 
effort with Dre Erich Froma, who, obliged to withdraw, wrote the "Introduction." 
It was ultimately decided “to combine an exposition of tho Oedipus complox and 
_ myth with a fairly comprehensive exposition of psychoanalytic theory." The ex- 
position is nocessarily terse and requires moro familiarity with psychoanalytic 
terminology and porsonalities than the author evidently believed, There is a 
tondeney frequently to talk dowm to the reader, indicating an anticipatod roador 
of little sophistication in psychoanalysis, The volume serves better as a reviow 
than as an introductory cxpositione The theories of Adler, Jung, Rank, ‘lorncy, 
Fromm, and Sullivan follow those of Sigmund Freud, the announced objective boing 
objectivity rather than cclecticisme The Kichard Jobb translation of Ocdipus Rox 
at Colonus, and Antigone follows the expositions Thore is an Oxtensivo™ 
ographye 


Two Studics of 19th century literaturo which havo considerablo relevance 
for our group -- a now book and an older study in a new odition -- ares 


We He Auden - Tho Unchafdd Flood: or, The Romantio Loonography of the Soa 
(London, 1950), which doala with tho psychology of poctic symbols, from Wordstvorth 
to lioby Dick, and 


liario Praz = Tho Romantic Agony (Italian cdition, 1931; lst_¥nglish trans. 
1933, 2d Enge ode, ISDST) SE by Ae Davidson, This analysis of the inter- 
action of the psychology of tho writor (given intensoly personal expression in 


tho vorks of Byron and DeSado) and the poctie tradition shows tho evolving 
tradition of tho Byronic artist. This covolution includes domonic woman figures 


as woll as domonic mone 


An oarlicr study of Romanticism which can be profitably compared with 


Praz' is 
Albert liordoll - Tho Erotic liotive in Litorature (London, 1919). 


Tho papers of Srnst Kris (solo or in collaboration -- sco Bibliographics 
(I) and (II) are analyses, oadh by: moans of a cloarly 
propositions, of esthetic problomse They aro provocative ossays in mothod, quite 
apart from their subject mattcr, sinoc tho propositions suggest further studios, 
parallel or in extension, Uspcoially intorosting for thoso acquainted with 
Empson's Soven Types of Ambiguity is | 

Abraham Kaplan and Ernst - “Usthotic Ambiguity," in and Phe» 
nomenological Rescarch, Vole VIII, noe 3 (ilarch, 1948)- (Seo also Vole » NOs 
3-——tho previous yoar'’s spring issuc’ of this journal, which is ontirely devoted 
to "Papers and Commonts on Phenomenology and Psychology?’) 


The dovelopmont of tho ps hological conflict of Shakespoare's Honry, 
Princo of Wales (lator King Honry V) is tracod in 
Ernst Kris - “Prince Hal's Conflict," in Tho Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 
XVII, noe 4 (October, 1948). 


Specific consideration is given, in the final pages (504-6), to the hostility which 
has resulted from “the intrusion of psychoanalysis" into literary criticism, (As 
Mre Edel has noted, there were two "invasions" and writers and literary critics 
brought in quite as many of the now insights and terms as the psychoanalysts dide ) 


Dre Kris offers suggestions for several different categories of investigation, 
where "an application of psychoanalysis might be integrated with the work of the 
literary historian or critic." It is such integration that our conference group 
desires, such integration that would enable us to break out of the kind of criti- 
cism Qre Boothe of Topeka (seo News-Letter no. 3) calls “on the whole primitive, 
fragmentary, and haphazardly motivatede" To quote Br. Boothe further: "The 
effort to clarify the issues and objectives of psychologically sound criticism 
woald naturally seem to a community such as ours very importante" 


We are all familiar with the pejorative use of “psychoanalytic" in 
criticism, even when the hostile critic writes approvingly of insights which the 
initiated lmow to be derived from application of psychoanalytic theorye In his 
roview (Saturday Review of Literature, April 28, 1951) of 


Irving Hovre - Shervrood Anderson (New York, 1951) 


Charles Angoff writes: “Following the latest trend of applying lay psychoanalysis 
to the lives of eminent authors, Hre Howe seems to detect a form of mother fixation 
in Anderson's life and hints that Anderson's wives were in one way or another 
reminders of his mothers. e . eUnfortwmately, it is not always clear what lire Howe 
is trying to prove with 211 these 'findingse'" Toward the end of his essay, lite 
Angoff writes: “Mre Howe puts his finger upon a central phenomenon in Anderson's 
work vhen he says that his fictional treatment of sex reveals a highly disturbed 
feeling torerd ite 'Sex is talked about, buzzed about -- but it is not thercee 
that is there is an arbitrary redressing of reality to salve a bruised male will.'" 
In a bibliographical note to his own study of ‘Jilliam Godwin, David 
_ Fleisher is even more direct in the pejorative implication he gives the term “psy- 
choanalytic interpretation." After asserting what no student of Godwin could , 
possibly deny, that "Godwin's character is unusually complex," lire Fleisher lists 


George Joodeock = William Godwin: A Biographical Study (London, 1946) 


with the comment that it “is a sympathetic biography, but it does not achievwea 
full-bodied portrait, and it is occasionally marred by psychoanalytic interpro- 
tation." The first part of the statement can be allowed; lire Woodcock could well 
have been more political, as is ilr.e Fleishereg Mre Woodcock -= and Fleisher -- 
could have been, very profitably, more psychoanalytical, Indeed, it can be 
argued that Godwints unusual complexities will not be explained until an unusual 
grasp of both politics and psychology combine in his biographer, IIre ‘foodcock 
deals with the relationship of Godwin to his clergyman fother and finds therein 
the origins of William Godwin's later battle against religious and political 
authority. He deals less thoroughly with the relationship of the son to his 
mother, and pays little psychoanalytic heed to the succeeding personal relation- 
ships or political relationships of illiam Godwin's long and complex life. The 
Woodcock study is "marred" not by psychoanalytic interpretation but by the occas- 
ional nature of its use and the very superficial understanding of its theorye 

In spite of the technical vocabulary to be found in the opening chapter, this is 
“hit-and-run criticism" psychoanalyticallys 


In the tlay 25th issue of the Times Literary Supplement appeared a letter 

to the editor headed "Psychology and TMF refers to “a 
tendency at present to denounce "psychology alike with the 'tpsychoanalytical 
treatment! as applied to critical-biography. . « eSome critical-biographers them- 
selves seem anxious to deprecate these methodse-see, for example, page one of lliss 
Eileen Bigland's Ouida, and 2 bibliographical note in lire David Fleisher's ‘Villiam 
Godwin; both of these writers, however, use 2 psychological method whether they 
aro aware of it or not, and do so to advantage. 

“hat reviewers tend now to take for granted is that to use "psychology’ in 
the criticism of litcrature or literary people is to apply values proper only to 
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the medical professions This arises from the fallacy that 'psychology' is some- 
thing comparatively newe « « 6 

"It happens that [the payehological critic] has at his disposal « set of 
terms from the scientific vocabulary of modern psychology, which he calls upon to 
support the convictions he arrives at intuitivelys That is surely an excellent 
thing. The danger is that such terminology may fascinate and fall into the hanc- 
of the inexperts But to assume that either a 'psychological' or ‘psychoanalytic 
approach to a subject is intrinsically false would place a new and dangerous 
restraint upon literary biography." 


Brief listing? 
Salvador de ladariaga - Don Quixote: an Introductory Essay in Psychology 
(London, 1934) 


René Laforgue - The Defeat of Baudelaire: a Psychoanalytical Study of the 
Neurosis of Charles Baudelaire, translated from the French by Herbert Agar 
st English ede, London, 


Edgar A, Peers = Elizabethan Drama and Its liad Folk (Cambridge, 1914) | 


Lawrence Babb = Elizabethan Malady: 4 Study of Liels lia in English Litera- 
ture from 1580 to 1640 (Hast Lansing, ‘lichigan, 1951). 


We shall continue our project of listing items culled from the indices, 
particularly Psychological Abstracts. The 1951 issues have not yet been indexed, 
but we reproduce here some of the more interesting items which are included under 
the heading “Aesthetics." 


Charles Baudouin - “La Sublimation des images chez Huysmans, lors de sa 
conversions" Psyché, 195C - 5 378-3856 


Joel Friedman and Sylvia Gassel - "The chorus in Sophocles! Oedipus Tyrannus,’ 
a psychoanalytic approach to dramatic criticism, in which the chorus is viewed as 
the spokesman for the moral taboos of the community, in opposition to the collec- 
tive ego of the hero, the protagonist whose acts are secretly desired by the very 
community which condemns theme Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1950, volel9 - 213-226. 


EH. Racker - “Ensayo psicoanalitico sobre la personalidad y la obra dramatic: 
de Ricardo ‘agner.*® ‘Jdgner's behavior patterns and music-dramas are discussed 
in the light of their oedipal significance, Reve psicoanal, (Buenos Aires ),1948, 
6432-61, 

Theodore Reik - “The psychology of irony: a study based on Anatole France." 
France is approached through his short story Le Jongleur de Notre Damee In 
Complex (Spring, 1951) 14-26, (Also published Im Freneh in Psyche: T950:5:472-34 


llartin “layleh - "Othello: the tragedy of Iagos" The probable homosexual 
motivation of Iago is diseussed, Psychoanalytic uarterly, 1950. Vol.19: ppe202-14 


Clifford Allen - "The problem of John Ruskin; a psycho-sexological analysis ™ 
Ruskin's inability to establish normal hetero-sexual relations with an adult 
woman is analyzed and diagnosed psychoanalyticallye Inte Jour. Sexole, 1950:4:7--. 


Sidney Je Baker - “Shakespeare and Sexe" The device of the literary analy- 
sis of Shakespeare's imagery is applicd to the terms used by Shakespeare in deal- 
ing with sexual contactse The author, let it be noted, concludes that Shakes- 
peare was free "from sexual inhibitions without any asocial or psychopathic ten- 
dencices." Int, Joure Sexols 1950 = 4 35-359, 


Sara Breitbart - “Hedda Gabler: a oritical analysis," Jledda is psychoanalyzed . 
How did anyone miss doing 16 boTore?) Amere Joure Psyohoanale, 1948 - 8 - 55-58. 


Bella S. Van Bark - “The Sudden Guest: a critical analysise" Here the char- 
acter under psychoanalytic scrutiny is Carrel Leckton in LaFarge's novels Amere 
Joure Psychoanalysis, 1948 - 8 - 59-62. 
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Clifford Allen - "The personality of Radclyffe Hallie" The late author of the 
controversial The ‘Yell of Loneliness is analyzed, Int. Journs Sexole, 1950:4:95-8, 


Mark Kanzer - “The Oedipus trilogy. Oedipus, Creon, and Theseus are conse 
sidered as three oedipal stages of the same character, Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1950 - vole 19 - 561-572, 


Joseph Wy Vollmerhausen - “Pavillion of Women." Poarl S. Buck's novel is 
psychoanalyzed, American Journal oF PRychoanalysise 1950. vol.el0 - 53-60, 


A summary of Leonard Manheim's The Diokens Pattern (See Bibliography I) 
is now to be found in Microfilm Abstracts, 1950, vol.10 (4) ,pp.218-19, 


Additional Subscribers 


Dre Peter Heller (see under “Work in Progress" above) 


Ne Bryllion Fagin Harry K, Russell 

Department of Writing, Department of English 
Speeoh and Drama University of North Carolina 
Johns Hopkins University Pee Box 765 

Baltimore 18, llarylad Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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